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{Tue heart must be cold and insensi- 
ble indeed, that does not feel deeply in- 
terested in the success of those institu- 
tions established for the instruction of 
the deaf and dumb. The language of 

sture which Dr. Johnson so supercil- 
ously sneered at, because he knew no- 
thing about it,is carried tosuch a state 


of perfection that abstract ideas are con- |j 
upils with | 


veyed to the minds of the 
clearness and precision. Divine wor- 
ship has been established for the benefit 
of this silent fraternity, and the preacher 
by signs and significant symbolsaddresses 

e throne of divine mercy in their be- 
half. They are now made capable of 
understanding the gospel plan of salva- 
tion. } 

From the Connecticut Courant. 
DEAF AND DUMB ASYLUM AT HARTFORD 
EXHIBITION. 

On Thursday the 28th ult. the precep- 
tors of this interesting institution made a 
public exhibition of the attainments of 
their pupils. It was held in the brick 
meeting house in this city, in the pre- 
sence of the Governor and both houses 
of the General Assembly, and a large 
collection of people of both sexes, from 
this and the neighboring towns. Under 
the care of the Directors, who have ever 
watched over the interests of the Asylum 
with paternal solicitude and diligence, a 
stage was prepared for the wale with 
the hecessary ween ann for writ- 


—EE=_——= 


ing, on which they were arranged with 
their respective preceptors. 

The two houses of the Legislature ad» 
| journed at 4 o’clock and attended at the 
| meeting house. ‘The exercises were 0+ 
oe with prayer by the Rev. Mr. Flint, 
| Mr. Clerc, one of the instructors, himself 
' deaf and dumb, then presented to the 
audience a manuscript, which, by ges« 
tures perfectly intelligible, he signified 
was an address which he wished to make 
them, and then handed it to Mr. Gallau- 
det, the principal preceptor, to read, 
Many addresses of Mr. Clerc have been 
oe. written on various occasions $ 
| but this much exceeded any of his for- 
| mer productions. After a pertinent in- 
troduction, he gave an account of the ori- 
gin and successive progress of the system 
of instruction now pursued for the edu» 
cation of the Deaf and Dumb; and the 
success which has attended all well di« 
rected efforts on this system, even sur- 
passing the expectations of his ardent 
patrons. He then stated the nature of 
the language of signs, which being drawn 
from natural objects, and the spontane- 
ous operations of the human mind, must 
be precise in its signification and of un- 
limited extent. hile the extent of this 
language increased the labor of the learn- 
er, it would make the attainment the 
more valuable, and adequate to all the 
purposes of human intelligence. He 
then observed that the labor of acquiring 
such a language must be greater than 
would be requisite for one of his audience 
to obtain a knowledge of the Greek or 
Latin, since they were already pessess- 
ed of one language at least, and in all 
spoken languages there is an affinity. 

et he suggested a modest opinion that 
the Deaf and Dumb are capable of as ra- 








pid progress in the attainmentiof langu 
as is generally made by studepte in 
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learned languages in our colleges: an 
opinion in which most of the audience, 
before the conclusion of the exhibition, 
could fally concur. The address was 
concluded with an impressive appeal to 
the audience in behalf of the Deaf and 
Dumb in our State and Country; and 
the importance of giving them such an 
education as may fit them for usefulness 
in society, and toe endless felicity in the 
enjoyment of their God. Mr. Gallaudet 
re the audience that the address 


and three males, were then introduced 
, by Mr. Gal!audet and a more interesting 
set of performers never appeared on any 
stage. A Roman consul could ascend a 
stage and exhibit to wondering multi- 
tudes the plunder of desolated countries. 
—Here was a proof to every feeling heart 
that the Deaf and Dumb olf our race, can 
be released from the moral and intellec- 
tual thraldom of ages, and be brought to 
the love of truth and the enjoyment of 
social blessedness. Passing over such 





was wholly the work of Mr. Clerc, in 
style, language and expression. This 
address must convince every hearer, of 
the attainments of which the Deaf and 
Dumb are capable. The language was 
correct, the thoughts interesting and use- 
ful, the reasoning forcible, while it 
evinced a knowledge of our country, of 
the character, manners, and common 
maxims of the people, which could hard- 
ly be expected from any foreigner that 
has not resided longer in this country 
than Mr. Clerc—les.: than two years. 

A class of the younger pupils was then 
called from their seats by their instruc- 
tor, Mr. Woodbridge, and wrote with 
promptitude and accuracy, terms and ex- 

ressions which he dictated by signs. 

— single terms they proceeded to 
words and sentences which evinced a 
combination of thought and a clear pos- 
session of complex oe 

The second class exhibited under the 
instruction of Mr. Clerc. By his direc- 
tion they wrote the several organs, of 
sense, y Rast the operation of those 
organs, aud the effects produced. He 
inquired of them. How many senses 
are there? They wrote Five. He next 
inquired. How many senses have you? 
They answered Four.—An answer with 
which the audience could not be unaffect- 
ed. Various questions were proposed 
respecting natural objects, ordinary du- 
ties, and common events, to which their 
answers were correct and highly gratify- 

ing. The most of the inquiries were of 
a serious cast, which evinced in the pu- 
pils a knowledge of God, and the first 


principles of moral truth. Mr. Clerc 
manifested a strong apprehension lest his 
audience should be weary, and dismissed 
his class with a more limited performance 
than he would have gladl 

The Grst class, consisting of: 


presented. 
five females 


performances as were exhibited by the 
other classes, this class was directed to 
those which evinced, in the fullest man- 
ner the powers of reasoning, reflection 
and the expression of their thoughts.— 
They would describe actions which they 
saw without any communication of ex- 
pression. ‘The instructor took a basket 
of fruit and bere it across the stage. 
They wrote he carries the fruit. ‘The 
audience were informed that they could 
express an action in the different tenses 
ot the verb. ‘The instructor made signs 
on alemon and peach, and directed them 
to the pluperfect tense. They wrote ac- 
cordingly. He had squezed the lemon 
before he pared the peach. And, after 
other signs, Ie had written the book be- 
fore he brushed the hat. There were 
small verbal differences in their answers, 
which showed that they did not write 
mechanically nor by concert. They did 
not look at the writings of each other. 
At the desire of Mr. Gallaudet several 
questions were proposed by the audience. 
One by the Rev. Mr. Flint, Where do we 
go when we die? One answered, We go 
to Heaven. Another, We go to Heaven 
if we are good. Two others, We go to 
Heaven or hell. ‘The ot'rers were simi- 
lar: A question proposed by the Hon. 
Mr. Lanman, was, Do you thank God for 
the Bible? Some wrote, We thank God 
for the Bible. Others, Wedo thank God 
for the Bible. Another, We thank God 
for the Bible of Jesus Christ. 





From the Petersburg Intelligencer. 
A PICTURE OF LIFE. 

I was brought up under the care of an 
old Bachelor, who was constantly depict- 
ing to me the dangers attending female 
society, and the horrers of matrimony. 


Being young, it was natural I sho 
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listen to my old guardian with some pa- 
tience, who upon such occasions reason- 
ed like Socrates,and concluded bis de- 
cisions with the sage looks of Littleton ; 
so that with the reasaning of a Philoso- 
| er, and the profound beoks of a sage, 
the reader need not be astonished that my 
mind had imbibed impressions somewhat 
sunilar to his own. 

One day, after, my guardian had given 
me a lecture of usual length, he rede out 
and left me to my own meditation.—I 
entered the parlor with an avowed in- 
tention of devising such plans as might 
most effectually guard me from being | 
tempted to risk myself in female society ; 
and as to matrimony, the picture repre- | 
sented to me was so frightful, I dared not 
look on it—In the midst of my plans, 
who should enter but—a woman ! the most 
frightful creature I had ever seen of her 
sex—she was about fifty, with little red 
sunken eves, shrivelled face, emaciated 
form, and bent with infirmity : and “ envy 
seemed to have worn her skin to the 
bone.” She said she was an old maid, 
and in her youth had some excellent of- 
fers, but was fond of Romance, and want- 
ed for her bridegroom some hero, such as 
fancy had painted or poets sung, but such 
aone nature had not formed.—As she 
became advanced in years, it seems the 
neglect of men had soured her disposi- 
tion, and the only employment she has 





had to amuse her for the last seven years, 
had been nursing the children, scolding 
the parrot, and whipping the old tom cat | 
—Oh ! what a miserable life, to “live | 
and die an old maid.” The considera- 
tion of this old maid’s situation made a 
most serious impression on my mind. 
When I came to view the other side of 
the picture—when I reflected that my 
old guardian might have had some un- 
just motive in the object of his lectures, 
and that his objections against female so- 
ciety and matrimony might have origi- 
nated in a mind soured by disappoint- 
ment, and that perhaps he looked as hid- 
eous in the eyes of.the fair ones, as this 
old maid locked in mine ; when I came to 
take a proper view of his character; I 
knew not which deserved the most pity, 
the Old Bachelor or Old Maid. His 
employment consisted in lecturing me 
daily, exclaiming against the injus- 
tice of the world, railing against wo- 


men, crying out hard times, and when 
he had got completely out of breath he 
regailed himself with a smack of old claret 
and a pinch of his favorite snuff—as I had 
now seen fully through my old compan- 
ion, you may readily guess his lectures 
ceased to have their former influence : 
and as I stood the shock of the old maid 
so manfully, I became determined to risk 
one interview with some young ones. 
When I had just fixed my determination, 
who should enter but the niece of the old 
maid, who came in pursuit of the aunt! 
—She was young, fair and gentle, I sup- 
pose about 16—with a form straight, 
slender, and delicate, her height o’er« 
stepped mediocrity so far as to give her 
person a hue of becoming grace ; her 
blue eyes looked with a tenderness 
which indicates innocence, and a sweet 
simplicity of heart ; her conversation be- 
spoke a heart young in intrigue, and a 
mind rich in information ; she knew but 
little of those imaginary characters, the 
mere creatures of fictic '; her mind was 
not o’erstocked with those bapritching 
pictures only found in Romance ; an 

the general information she possessed, 
convinced me there had been but a small 


| portion of her time spent before the 


lass. 

The reader may readily imagine, what 
a change this unexpected interview pro- 
duced on my mind. [ was as much 
charmed, delighted, and enraptured with 
the beauty of the niece, as I had been a- 
larmed, astonished, and chilled, and dis- 
gusted with the meagre looks of the aunt. 
—I now became delighted with the sex; 
and I could not even look with indiffer- 
ence on the old maid; and more particu- 
larly, as I thought she might be of some _ 
service in promoting my views with this 
new object of my tender solicitude ; and. 
to call an object like this fair acquaint~. 
ance mine, would even induce me to risk 
all the horrors of Matrimony. 

I soon went in pursuit of my new ac-~ 
quaintance and found her surrounded by 
a train of admirers. Fearing some of 
them might make immediate overtures, E 
was determined to lose no time in pre- 
senting my suit and although I was but 
a young lover, I was not less ardent on, 
that account. The first opportunity 
that presented itself, I declared myself. 


a candidate for her fair band ; apd ip ths. 
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course of afew wecks she decided in 
my faver. As lI disliked long engage- 
ments, I soon became united to the ob- 
ject of my wishes; not to the horrors of 
matrimony, but to joy, comfort, and hap- 
piness !—Yes ! het 

myself in the language of undeniable 
truth, that the married life possesses joys 
and comforts which no other situation in 
life can bestow. 

When ona bed of sickness, the smile 
of a lovely wife alleviates the pain, and 
cheers the drooping heart of a man ; the 
sound of her voice 1s sacred music to my 
weary soul;on her bosom you can pour 


out with safety and confidence the pangs | 


of disappointment, or the soft effusions of 
the heart ; she will sympathize with you 
jn the midst of your distress, and rejoice 
with you in the day of fortune. When 
the world has thrown you.off as an out- 
cast, you have still an asylum left in the 
fond embraces ofa wife: she will receive 
you in your flight from danger, and hide 
you from your pursuers ; she will comfort 


you in your hour of trouble, and rejoice | 
with you in the days of mirth—These | 
are the horrors Ihave found in Matri- : 


mony. 
A Marriep Man. 
a 
From the Poughkeepsie Journal. 
A correspondent having translated the 
following interesting story from the 
French, has obligingly communicated 
it for insertion in the Journal. 


The good Master and the faithful Slave. 
Mr. Warner Miflin, by his humanity, 


his candor, his affability, and his know- | 
ledge, was one of those reputable men | 
who honor their country and their age. | 


He had received from his father 57 ne- 
rroes, oldand young. The day which he 
fad fixed for their emancipation having 
arrived, he called them into his room, one 
after another, and thus addressed him- 
self to them. 

Well, my friend James of what age art 
thou? My Master, [ am 29 1-2 years. 
Thou oughtest to have been, like our 
white brethren, free at 21 years. Reli- 

ion and humanity enjoin me to give 
thee this day thy liberty ; and justice or- 
ders me topay thee for 8 1-2 years work, 
which at 21/, 5s. per year, comprising 
thy board and clothing, makes the sum of 








——~ereree 


‘ bearing 7 per cent. interest. 
lmay I thus express } 


foot. 


} shall I do? 





| 


a — SSeS 
951. 12s. Gd. which I owe thee. But as 
thou art young and strong, and oughtest 
to work for thy support, my intention is 
to vive thee an obligation for that sum, 
: There is 
the commencement of thy fortune. ‘Thou 
hast no other master than God and the 
laws. Go into the other room, where 
thou wilt find my Wife, thy ancient mis- 
tress and my Nephew, employec in’ wri- 
ting thy manumission. May God bless 
thee, James! Be prudent and industri- 
ous. In all thy misfortunes thon shalt 
find a friend in thy ancient master, 
WARNER MIFFLIN. 

James. surprised at a scene so novel, so 
feeling. so unexpected, burst into tears, 
as if the greatest of misfortunes had be- 
fallen him. Astonishment. gratitude, ard 
many other sensations flowed from his 
heart and produced even convulsive mo- 
tions. He wept bitterly and could scarce- 
ly express himself thus: “Oh, my mas- 
ter, what shall ldo with my liberty? I 
was born under your roof. I have al- 
ways enjoyed there every thing I want- 
ed. In the field we worked together; 
and [ can say, that L worked as much for 
myself, as for vou. for | was fed with the 
sume food, and clothed with the same 
garments. We never went to church on 
We had the Saturday to ourselves: 
we lacked nothing. When we were sick, 
our good and tender mistress come to 
our bedside, always expressing something 


| comfortable. Ch, my dear master, when 


I shall be tree, where shall Il go? What 
And when I shall be sick” 
—Tkou shalt do like the whites: thou 
shalt go and hire thyself to these who will 
give thee the highest wages. In the 
course of some years, thou shalt purchase 
a farm ; thou shalt then marry a negress, 
prudent and industrious like thyself: 
thou shalt educate thy children, as I have 
educated thee, in the fear of God an! the 
love of industry. After having lived free 
and quiet, thou shalt dic in peace ; thou 
oughtest, James, absolutely to receive 
thy liberty. Lought to have given it to 
thee longsince. Would to God, the fa- 
ther of all men. that the whites had never 
thought of trading in thy African breth- 
ren. May he inspire all the Ame- 
ricans with the desire to follow our ex- 
ample! Why should we who regard 
liberty as the greatest of blessings, re- 
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fuse it to those who live with us? 


Oh! 
my master, how good you are. It is, on 


that account, that L cannot quit you. I 
have never beena slave; you have al- 
ways spoken to me as a white man. I 
have never lacked any thing, either in 
health or sickness: [ have never worked 
more than your neighbors who work for 
themselves: I have been richer than 
many Whites, to whom I have lent mo- 
ney. And my good and dear mistress, 
who never commanded us, but who made 
us do whatever she wanted iu only tel- 
ling us, 1 wish thou wouldst do such a 
thing, how can L leave her. Give me by 
the year whatever you will under the 
name of free man, or slave, it is of little 
consequence to me, for I can only be 
happy with you: I cannot leave you. 
Well, James, I consent to what thou 
desirest—after thy manumission shall be 
properly finished, I will hire thee by the 
year ; but take at least a week of Holi- 
days. This is a great epoch of thy life ; 
celebrate it with Joy, with rest, in’ what 
way thou wilt. No, my master, it is 
seed time, I will take my holidays some 
other time ; let only this be a holiday in 
the black family. As you would have it, 
I then accept my liberty! Let my first 
action like a free man, be to take you by 
the hand, my master, and to press it in 
mine. in placing it onmy heart; where 
the attachment and gratitude of James 
shall never cease, only when it shall cease 
to palpitate—let the secand be to assure 
you, that no labourer inthe county of 
Kent, shall be more diligent, than he 
who will be henceforth called the faithful 
James.” LA FITE, 





( . 
elgricuitural. 

“He that causes two blades of grass to grow 
where but one grew before, is more serviceable 
to the communtty than tue wuole race of luw- 
yers and poliiicians.” Swier. 

To the publisher of the Exeter Watchman, 
SIR, 


Observing in your Paper of July 
the 7th some Sl made by William 
Cobbett and the editor of the Vermont 
Intelligencer, on the value of Potatoes 
for fattening Cattle, and believing that 
those gentlemen are either uninformed or 


| I take the liberty to forward to you the 
| following statement, which if you please 
| you are at liberty to make public. 

| | putup to Stalling seven Oxen which 
‘cost me two hundred and twenty dol- 


lars; four of them were about six feet 


| and nine inches in girth, and about nine 
years old, had been worked hard the 
| summer preceding and were so poor that 
' they were unfit for slaughter at the usual 
| time ; two of them were small and valued 


only forty dollars, the other was a lame 
Ox, having received a wound in August 


‘and was so poor that I was advised not to 


fat him that season. 

Those Oxen I fed seventy-two days in 
the following order. I began for the first 
week to ascertain how many potatoes 
they would eat without cloying, and 
found that each Ox would eat about a 
bushel per day and retain his appetite, 
and if {gave him many more be would 
leave them, if less he was not satisfied. 
—Those potatoes were given to them as 
they were dug without washing, and for 
fodder I gave them wheat straw for the 
most part, but in some instanees dam- 
aged clover hay, and kept them up with- 





out drinking, except about once a week 
| I turned them out to stir themselves, 
‘bat they had not much appetite for wa- 
| ter. 
At the expiration of the above time I 
‘killed them and they neated me three 
|hundred and twenty dollars—the four 
| largest oxen averaged upwards of one 
| hundred pounds of tallow each, the other 
| three were equally as well tallowed in 
| proportion to their bigness. 
| ‘The amount gained by stalling those 
oxen is $100. I calculate they ate 500 
bushels of potatoes worth 12 1-2 cents 
| per bushel, which is 62 1-2 dollars, and 
15 dollars worth of hay and straw which 
leaves a neat gain of 22 1-2dollars, the 
manure being a full compensation for 
taking care of them. 

The remark made by Mr. Cobbett on 
otatoees as foud for fatting cattle which 
above allude to is as foliows, “1 know 

that the finest oxen are fatted ia. England: 
wholly on Russia Turnips and [ have 
seen them starve upon potatoes. A neigh~ 
bor of mine attempted to fat upon pota- 
toes—he was obliged to desist, his oxen 
lost flesh dail 








have never made a practical experiment, 





The late duke of Richmond the best of 
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good Farmers, made the trial with all 
possible care—his oxen became poor, 
their legs swelled and he was obliged to 
give up the attempt.” 

The editor of the Vermont Intelligen- 
cer remarks “ We cannot vouch for the 
accuracy of Mr, Cobbett’s theories rela- 
tive to the superiority of the above men- 
tioned species of turnip over the potatoe 
as food for cattle. We never believed 
that raw potatoes were very valuable for 
that purpose.” : 

To which I shall make the following 
remarks—that care and attention are ne- 
cessary in all kinds of agricultural pur- 
suits to insure success, and that to the- 
orize without practice, or to practice su- 
perficially isa sure way to destroy all the 
good that may accrue from a diligent 
care and thorough research into the na- 
ture and manner proper to proceed in 
fatting cattle, &c. 

I think I have fully proved that the po- 
tatoe in a raw state is a valuable food 
for fatting cattle, yet perhaps it may be 
thought by many that I have valued _po- 
tatoes tag low, and my having fed my 
oxen on straw was not the best way to 
have proceeded. To the first of which 
1 would observe that the average crop of 
potatoes in 1817 was about 200 bushels 
_ acre,and a large quantity could have 
been purchased at the price above quoted 
in this town—2. As to my method of 
feeding them on dry straw and damaged 
hay, | considered that the potatoe being 
very juicy required dry fodder to neu- 
tralize their food which I think had a ten- 
dency to prevent their scouring and was 
attended with a beneficial effect. 

But it must be observed that when po- 
tatoes are not plenty they cannot be con- 
sidered as an advantageous article of 
food for fatting cattle as in 1817; but 
average the seasons and about 150 bush- 
els can be raised on an acre which at one 
shilling per bushel will be 25 dollars and 
must be considered a valuable crop as 
but little manure is necessary and the 
soil is prepared for a good crop the suc- 
ceeding year. And had potatoes in the 
fall of 1817 been worth one shilling per 
bushel I should have converted my sur- 

lus potatoes into cash without suffering 

s which ought to be an object with far- 
mers. 

However, I think that near a market, 
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the high price of provision is such that 
no person can stall cattle to advantage ; 
but at the distance of twenty or thirty 
miles from a market and upwards, I shall 
give itas my opinion that potatoes are the 
best food considering what they cost the 
farmer, that he can fat his cattle upon. 
JEREMIAH WILSON. 
Gilmantown, Sept. 25, 1818. 








From the Richmond Compiler. 

A Scrap of Biography.—Some years 
since, an Englishman left his native 
country, young, unprotected, but blessed 
with spirits and enterprise. He reached 
the United States, the asylum of the 
stranger, and the home of the homeless. 
The moment he touched our shores, he 
mixed with the busy mass of our active 
population, in the obscure shades of pri- 
vate life. 

But events were silently working to 
bring him back to his native country ina 
very different situation from that in 
which he had left it. Several years after 
his departure, a letter was addressed to 
a respectable mercantile house in Phila- 
delphia, stating that the last incumbent 
of a British peerage was dead; that the 
next heir was missing, but had been 
traced to a voyage to America, and be- 
seeching that no exertions might be 
svared to seek out the man on whom an 
Karldom and an Estate had thus unex- 
pectedly fallen. ‘lhe house in Philadel- 
phia accordingly madg the most anxious 
inguiry after this obscure stranger; ad- 
vertisements were put into the newspa- 
pers, stating his name, requesting him te 
call at their house, where he might hear 
of something to his advantage. The in- 
vestigation was fruitless ; nw trace of the 
stranger could be found ; no clue to di- 
rect them in their inquiry. So much 
time had elapsed, without producing any 
lights upon his destiny, that they came 
to the conclusion that he was dead. 

It was not so—fortune in one of her 
freaks did more in one minute than the 
researches of years had been able to ef- 
fect. One day, one of the partners of 
the house, passing along the street, cail- 
ed at the market to purchase a piece of 
meat. Having suited himself to his taste, 


he was in the act of paying for his pur- 
chase, when a third person stepped up 
and addressed the butcher by name 
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What was the merchant’s astonishment 
to hear him called by the name of the 
person whom he had so anxiously sought. 
He prudently concealed, however, his 
surprise,and after making some inqui- 
ries, returned home : recurred to the doc- 
umen‘si B his posse sion and satisfied him- 
self of the identity of the person. 

Most persons in his situation would 
have flown to the stranger, broke the mat- 
ter to hit abruptly, and turaed his head 
by the dazzling information. Not so the 
merchant! He wasaman of prudence 
and discretion —He was aware of the 
intoxicating effects of rapid elevation 
upon a brain not prepared for it; deter- 
mined while he communicated the ex- 
traordinary dispensation of Providence, 
todo it in such a way as would make it a 
real blessing to the stranger. He accor- 
dingly kept his own counsel ; cultivated 
an acquaintance with the butcher, intro- 
duced him inte a new line of business, 
which compelled him to associate with 
men of much greater information than he 
had been accustomed to—drew him to 
his own house, and tock every pains to 
introduce him gradually inte the most 
respectable and genteel society. At 
every new step of his elevation, the man- 
ners of his protege became more and 
more polished—and his information more 
expanded. At length when he thought 
his friend was sufficiently prepared tor 
the strange event he had to announce, he 
imparted tohim the unexpected change 
which fortune had wrought in his destiny. 
Conceive his astonishment, his wender! 
What, to be raised, as it were, from the 
shambles to an Earidom and a_ princely 
estate !—Ifow much was he indebted to 
the discretion of his friend for the sea- 
soning he had received ; a1 for the mo- 
desty with which he bore the change !— 
Reluctant at firet to encounter such a 
revolution of fortune, he almost wished 
to decline it—but, at length he determin- 
ed to return to Great Britain, and as- 
sume the mantle which the laws of the 
empire had thrown over his shoulders. 
And thus.a Philadelphia Butcher is now 
converted into a British Peer, an Earl 
with an immense estate, and a member of 
the house of Parliament. 

To his honor be it reported, that he 
bears his prosperity with the utmost mo- 


deration.—His head js not. turned by 
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| his elevation, as is too frequently the 

condition of the new nobility of England. 
He is modest and unassuming—seeks the 

society of Americans, and speaks of the 
sometry in terms of respect and grati- 
ude. 

Is this, again, you will ask, fancy, or is 
it fact ? Tsit ticeeel en Rotoncs, 
or from real life? You will scarcely con- 
ceive it is the last; but such is believed 
to be the substance ofa story, whose the- 
atre was Philadelphia, and whose hero 
is now a British Peer. 

NARRATOR. 








W asuincron Ciry, Nov. 16, 1818 


This day at 12 o’clock, the Presipenr 
or THE Unrtep Srares transmitted to 
both houses of Congress, by his Secretary, 
Mr. J. J. Monnor, the following 


MESSAGE: 


Fellow Citizens of the Senate, 
and of the House of Representatives : 

The auspicious circumstancs i. ler 
which you will commence the duties of 
the present session, will lighten the bur- 
then, inseparable from the high trust 
committed to you. The fruits of the 
earth have been unusually abundant: 
commerce has flourished; the revenue 
has exceeded the most favorable antici- 
pation, and peace and amity are preserv- 
ed with foreign nations, on conditions just 
and honorable toour country. For these 
inestimable blessings, we cannot but be 
grateful to that Providence which watch- 
es over the destinies of nations. 

As the term limited for the operation 
of the commercial convention with Great 
Britain will expire early in the month of 


that there should be no interval, during 
which, that portion of our commerce 
which was provided for by that conven- 
tion should not be regulated, either by 
arrangement between two governments, 
or by the authority of Congress, the Minis- 
ter of the United States at London was 
instructed, early in the last summer, to 
invite the attention of the British govern- 
ment to ps subject, with is view to that 

ject. He was instructed te propose, 
cee that the iation which it was 
wished to open, might extend to the gen- 





eral commerce of the two countries, and 


July next, and it was deemed important. 
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pal — 
to every other interest and unsettled dif- 
ference between them; particularly those 
relating to impressment, the fisheries, and 
boundaries, in the hope that an arrange- 
ment might be made, on principles of re- 
ciprocal advantage, which might compre- 
hend, and provide, in a satisfactory man- | 
ner, for ali these high concerns. Lhave ; 
the satisfaction to state, that the proposal | 
was received, by the British government, | 
in the spirit which prompted it; and that 
a@ negotiation has been opened at London, 
embracing all these objects. On full 
consideration of the great extent and 
magnitude of the trust, it was thought 
proper to commitit tonot less than two 


. . . *,° . 4 
ot our distinguished citizens, and in con- 


sequence, the Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States. at Paris, has been associated with 
our Envoy Extraordiuary and Minister 
Pienipotentiary, at London; to both of 
whom corresponding instructions have 
been given, and they are now engaged in 
the discharge of its duties, It is proper 
toad, that, to prevent any inconveni- 
ence resulting from the delay incident to 
a negotiatiop on so many important sub- 
jects, it was agreed, before entering on 
it. that the existing convention should be 
continued for a term not less than eight 
years, 

“ Var relations with Spain remain nearly 
yn the state in which they were at the 
close of the last session. The conven- 
tion of 1802, providing for the acjust- 
ment ot a certain portion of the claims of 
our citizens for injuries sustained by 
spoliation, and so long suspended by the 
Sean yovernment. has at length been 
ratified by it ; but no arrangement has yet 
bevn made for the payment of another 
portion of like claims, not less extensive 
or wel! founded, or for other classes of 
cleims, or for the settlement of bounda- 
ries. ‘These subjects have again been 
brought under consideration in both coun- 
tries, but no agreement has. been enter- 
ed inte respecting them. In the mean 
time, events have occurred, which clear| 
prave the ill effect of the policy, which 
that government bas so long pursued, on 
the triendiy relations of the two coun- 
tries, which, it is presumed, it is at least 
of as much importance to Spain, as to 
the United States to maintain. A state 





of things has existed in the Floridas, the 


tendency of which has been obvious to all 
who have paid the slightest attention to 
the progress of affairs in that quarter. 
Throughout the whole of those provinces 
to which the Spanish title extends, the 
government of Spain has scarcely been 
felt. Hts authority has been confined, al- 
most exclusively, to the walls of Pensa- 
cola and St. Augustine, within which 
only small garrisons have been maintain- 
ed. Adventurers from every country, 
fugitives from justice, and absconding 
slaves, have found an asylum there. 
Several tribes of Indians, strong in the 
number of their warriors, remarkable for 
their ferocity, and whose settlements ex- 
tend to our limits, inhabit those provin- 
ces. These different hordes of people, 
connected together, disregarding on the 
one side, the authority of Spain, and pro- 
tected on the other, by an imaginary iine 
which separates Florida heute United 
States, have violated our laws prohibiting 
the’ introduction of slaves, have prac- 
tised various frauds on our revenue, and 
committed every kind of outrage on our 
peaceanle citizens, which their proximity 
to us enabled them to perpetrate —The 
invasion of Amelia Island last year, by a 
small band of adventurers, not exceeding 
one hundred and fifty in number, who 
wrested it from the inconsiderable Span- 
ish force stationed there, aud held it 
several months, during which, a single 
feeble effort only was made to recover 
it, which failed, clearly proves how com- 
pletely extinct the Spanish authority had 
become and the conduct of those adventu- 
rers, while in possession of the island, as 
distinctly shews the pernicious purposes 
for which their combination had been 
formed. 

This counfry had, in fact, become the 
theatre of every species of lawless ad- 
venture.— With little population of its 
own, the Spanish authority almost ex- 
tinct, and thecolonial governments in a 
state of revolution, having no pretension 
to it, and sufficiently employed in their 
own concerns, it was, in agreat measure 
derelict, and the object of cupidity, to 
every adventurer. A system of buccan- 
eering was rapidly organizing over it, 
which menaced, in its consequences, the 
lawful commerce of every nation, and 
particularly of the U. States; while it 
presented a temptation to every people; 
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on whose seduction its success princi- 
pally depended. In regard to the U. 
States, the pernicious effect of this un- 
lawful combination, was not confined to 
the ocean: the Indian tribes have con- 
stituted the effective force in Florida, 
With these tribes these adventurers had 
formed at anearly period, a connection, 
with aview to avail themselves of that 
force to promote their own projects of 
accumulation and aggrandizement. It 
is to the interference of some of these 
adventurers, in misrepresenting the 
claims and titles of the Indians to land 
and in practising on their savage propen- 
sities, that the Seminole war is principal- 
ly to be traced. Men who thus connect 
themselves with savage communities, 
and stimulate them to war, which is al- 
ways attended on their part with acts of 
barbarity the most shocking, deserve to 
be viewed in a worse light than the sava- 
ges. They would certainly have no claim 
to an immunity from the punishment, 
which, according to the rules of warfare 
ractised by the savages, might justly be 
inflicted on the savages, themselves. 

If the embarrassments of Spain pre- 
vented her from making an one to 
our citizens, for so long a time, from 
her treasury, for their losses by spolia- 
tion, and otherwise, it was always in her 
power to have provided it, by the cession 
of this territory. Of this, her govern- 
ment has been repeatedly apprized; and 
the cession was the more to be anticipa- 
ted, as Spain must have known that, in 
ceding it, she would, in effect, cede what 
had become of little value to her, and 
would likewise relieve herself from the 
important obligation secured by the treaty 
of 1795, and all other compromitments 
respecting it. If the U. States, from con- 
sideration of these embarrassments, de- 
clined pressing their claims in a spirit of 
hostility, the motive ought, at least, to 
have been duly appreciated by the go- 
vernment of Spain. It is well known to 
her government, that other powers have 
made to the United States an indemnity 
for like losses, sustained by their citizens 
at the same epoch. 

There is, nevertheless, a limit beyond 
which, this soirit of amity and forbearance 
can, in no instance, be justified. If it 
was proper, to rely on amicable nego- 


would not have been so, to have permit- 
ted the inability of Spain to fulfil her 
engagements, and to sustain her author- 
ity in the Floridas, to be perverted by 
foreign adventurers and savages, to pur- 
poses so destructive to the lives of our 
fellow citizens, and the highest interests 
of the United States. The right of self- 
defence never ceases. It is among the 
most sacred, and alike necessary to na- 
tions as to individuals. And, whether 
the attack be made by Spain, herself, or 
by those who abuse her power, its obliga- 
tion is not less strong. ‘The invaders of 
Amelia Island had assumed a popular and 
respected title, under which they might 
approach and wound us. As their object 
was distinctly seen, and the duty im- 
sed on the Executive, by an existing 
aw, was profoundly felt, that mask was 
not permitted to protect them. It was 
thought incumbent on the United States, 
to suppress the establishment, and it was 
accordingly done. The combination in 
Florida, tor the unlawful purposes stated, 
the acts perpetrated by that combination, 
and, above all, the incitement of the In- 
dians, to massacre our fellow citizens, 
of every age, and of both sexes, merited 
a like om and received it. In 
ursuing these savages to an imagina 
ine, in the at would weg back 
the heighth of folly to have suffered that 
line to protect them. Had that been 
done the war could never cease. Even 
if the territory had been exclusively, that 
of Spain, and her power oe over it, 
we had a right, by the law of nations to 
follow the enemy on it, and to subdue 
him there. But the territory belonged, 
in a certain sense, at least, to the savage 
enemy who inhabited it, the power of 
Spain had ceased to exist over it, and 
rotection was sought, under her title, 
y those who had committed on our citi- 
zens hostilities, which she was bound, b 
treaty, to have prevented, but had not the 
power to prevent. ‘To have stopped at 
that line, would have given new encour- 
agement to these savages, and new vigor 
to the whole combination existing there, 
in the prosecution of all its pernicious 
jurposes. 
< In suppressing the establishment at 
Amelia Island, no unfriendliness was 
manifested towards Spain, because the 
post was taken from a force which had 
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wrested it from her. The measure, it 
was true was not adopted in concert, 
with the Spanish government, or those 
in authority under it, because, in trans- 
actions connected with the war, in which 
Spain and her colonies are engaged, it 
was thought proper, ia doing justice to 
the United States, to maintam a strict 
impartiality towards both the belligerent 
parties, without consulting or acting in 
concert with eiiher. Ii gives me pleas- 
ure to state that the governments of Bue- 
nos Ayres and Venezuela, whose names 
were assumed, have explicitly disclaimed 
. all participation in these measures, and 


even the knowledge of them, until com- | 


municated by this government, and have 
also expressed their satisfaction, that a 
course of proceeding had been suppress- 
ed, which, if justly imputable to them, 
would dishonor taeir cause. 


In authorising Maj. Gen. Jackson to 


enter Florida, in pursuit of the Semi- 
noles, care was taken not to encroach on 
the rights of Spain. I regret te. have to 
add, that, executing this order, facts were 
‘disclosed respecting the conduct of the 
there, in 
encouraging the war, furnishing muni- 
tions of war, and other supplies to carr 
jt on, and in other acts not less marked, 
which evinced their participation in the 
hostile purposes of that combination, and 
justified the confidence, with which it 
inspired the savages, that by those offi- 
cers they would be protected. A con- 
duct so incompatible with the friendly 
relations existing between the two coun- 
tries, particularly with the positive obli- 
gation of the 5th article of the treaty of 
1795, by which Spain was bound to re- 
strain, even by force, those savages, from 
acts of hostility against the U. States, 
could not fail to excite surprise. The 
commanding general was convinced that 
he should fail in his object, that he should 
in effect, accomplish nothing, if he did 
not deprive those savages of the resource 
on which they had calculated, and of the 
protection on which they had relied, in 
making the war. As allthe documents, 
relating to this occurrence, will be laid 
before Congress, it isnot necessary to 
enter into further detail respecting it. 
Although the reasons which induced 
Maj.Gen. Jackson to take these posts 
were duly appreciated, there was, never- 


officers of Spain, in grees | 





theless, no hesitation in deciding on the 
course which it became the government 
to pursue. As there was reason to be- 
lieve that the commanders of these posts 
had violated their instructions, there was 
no disposition to impute to their govern- 
ment a conduct so unproveked and hos- 
tile. An order was in consequence is- 
sued to the general in command there to 
deliver the posts: Pensacola, uncondi- 
tionally to any person authorized to re- 
ceive, and St. Marks which is in the 
heart of the Indian country, on the arri- 
val of a competent force to defend it 
against those savages and their asso- 
ciates. 

In entering Florida to suppress this 
combination, no idea was entertained of 
hostility to Spain, and, however justifia- 
ble the commanding general was, in con- 
sequence of the misconduct of the Span- 


| ish officers, in entering St. Marks and 
, Pensacola, to terminate it, by proving to 


the savages and their associates that they 


, should not be protected even there; yet, 


the amicable relations existing between 
the United States and Spain, could not 
be altered by thatact alone. By order- 
ing the restitution of the ts, those re- 
lations were preserved. Toa change of 
them, the power of the Executive is 
deemed incompetent. It is vested in 
Cengress only. 

By this measure, so promptly taken, 
due respect was shewn to the government 
of Spain. The misconduct of her officers 
has not been imputed toher. She was 
enabled to review with candor her rela- 
tions with the United States, and her 
own situation, particularly in respect to 
the territory in question, with the dan- 
gers inseparable from it; and, regarding 
the losses we have sustained, for which 
indemnity has been so long withheld, and 
the injuries we have suffered through that 
territory, and her means of redress, she 
was likewise enabled to take, with honor, 
the course best calculated to do justice to 
the U. States, and to promote her own 
welfare. 

Copies of the instructions to the com- 
manding general ; of his correspondence 
with the Secretary of War, explaining 
his motives, and justifying his conduct, 
with a copy of the proceedings of the 
courts martial, in the trial of Arbuthnot 
and Ambristie; and of the cosrespon- 
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dence between the Secretary of State rf 
and the Minister Plenipotentiary of | 
Spain, near this government ; and of the | 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States, at Madrid, with the government 
of Spain, will be laid before Congress. 
‘The civil war, which has so long pre- 
vailed between Spain and the previnces in 
South America, still continues without 


The information respecting the conditien 


lected by the Commissioners, recently 
returned from thence, will be laid before 
Congress, in copies of their reports, with | 
such other information as has been re-! 
ceived from other agents of the United | 
States. at 

It appears from these communications 
that the government of Buenos Ayres 


declared itself independent in July 1816, : 


having previously exercised the power of | 
an independent government, though in 
the name of the King of Spain, from the 
year 1810: that the Bands Oriental, En- 
tre Reos, and Paraguay, with the city of 
Santa Fee, all of which are also inde- 
pendent, are uaconnected with the pre- 
sent government of Buenos Ayres: that 
Chili has declared itselfindependent, and 
is closely connected with Buenos Ayres: 
that Venezuela has also declared itself 
independent, and now maintains the con- 
flict with various success ; and that the 
remaining parts of South America, except 
Monte Video, and such other portions of 
the Eastern bank of the La Plata as are 
held by Portugal. are still in the posses- 
sion of Spain, or in a certain degree un- 
der her influence. 

By a circular note addressed by the 
ministers of Spain to the Allied powers, 
with whom they are respectively accred- 
ited, it appears that the allies have un- 
dertaken to mediate between Spain and 
the South American a and the 
manner and extent of their interposition 
would be settled by a congress, which 
was to have met at Aix-la-Chapelle in 
September last. From the general policy 
and course of proceeding observed by 
the allied powers, in regard to this con- 
test, it is inferred that they will confine 
their interposition to the expression of 
their sentiments; abstaining from the 
apptication of force. I state this impres- 





#ion, that force will not be applied, with 


the greater satisfaction, because it is a 
course more consistent with justice, and 
likewise authorizes a hope that the ca- 
Jamities of war will be confined to the 
parties only, and will be of shorter dura- 
tion. 

From the view taken of this subject, 


, founded on all the information, that we 


: i have been able to obtain, there is good 
any prospect of its speedy termination. | 


cause to be satified with the course 


: heretofore pursued by the United States 
of those countries, which has been col- ;! 


in regard to this contest, and to conclude, 


| that it is proper to adhere to it, especial~, 
: ly in the present state of affairs. 


I have great satisfaction in stating, that 
our relations with France, Russia, and 
other powers, continue on the most friend - 
ly basis. 

In our domestic concerns we have am- 
ple cause of satisfaction. The receipts 
into the Treasury, during the three first 
quarters of the year, have exceeded se- 
venteen millions of dollars. 

After satisfying all the demands which 
have been made under the existing ap- 
propriations, including the final extinc- 
tion of the old six per cent stock, and the 
redemption of a moiety of the Louisiana 
debt, it is estimated that there will re- 
main in the Treasury, on the first day of 
January next, more than two millions of 
dollars. 

It is ascertained that the gross revenue 
which has accrued from the customs du- 
ring the same period amounts to twenty- 
one millions of dollars, and that the rev- 
enue of the whole year may be estimated 
at not less than twenty-six millions. The 
sale of the public lands during the year 
has also greatly exceeded, both in quan- 
tity and price, that of any former year ; 
and there is just reason to expect a pro- 
gressive improvement in that source of 
revenue. 

It is gratifying to know, that, although 
the annual expenditure has been increas- 
ed by the act of the last session of Con- 
gress, providing for revolutionary. pen- 
sions, to an amount about equal to the 
proceeds of the internal duties, which 
were then repealed, the revenue for the 
ensuing year will be appropriately aug- 
mented, and that, whilst the public ex- 
penditure will probably remain stationa- 
ry, each successive year will add to the 
national resources, by the ordinary in- 
crease of our population, and by the grad- 
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ual developement of our latent sources 
ef national prosperity. 

The strict execution of the revenue 
laws, resulting principally from the 
salutary provisions of the act of the 
20th of April last, amending the sev- 
eral collection laws, has it is presum- 
ed, secured to domestic manufacturies 
all the relief that can be derived from 
the duties, which have been imposed up- 
on foreign merchandize, for their protec- 
tion. Under the influence of this relief, 
several branches of this important na- 
tional interest have assumed great activ- 
ity, and, although it is hoped that others 
will gradually receive, and ultimately 
triumph over every obstacle, yet the ex- 

diency of granting further protection 
3s submitted to your consideration. 

The measures of defence, authorized 
by existing laws, have been pursued with 
the zeal and activity due to so important 
an object, and with all the despatch prac- 
ticable in so extensive and great an un- 
dertaking. ‘The survey of our maratime 
and inland frontiers has been coutinued ; 
and at the points where it was decided 
to erect fortifications, the work has been 
commenced, and, in some instances, con- 
siderable progress, has been made. In 
compliance with resolutions of the last 
session, the board of commissioners were 
directed to examine in a particular man- 
ner the parts of the coast therein desig- 
nated, and to report their opinion of the 
most suitable sites for two naval depots. 
This work is in a train of execution. 
The opinion of the board on this subject 
with a plan of all the works necessary to 
a general system of defence, so far as it 
has been formed, will be laid before Con- 
gress, in a report from the proper depart- 
ment, as soon as it can be prepared. 

In conformity with the appropriations 
of the last session, treaties have been 
formed with the Quapaw tribe of Indians, 
inhabiting the co-:atry on the Arkansaw, 
and with the Great and Little Osages 
north of the White river ; with the tribes 
in the state of Louisiana; with the sever- 
al tribes within the state of Ohio, and the 
Michigan territory ; and with the Chick- 
asaws ; by which very extensive cessions 
of territory have been made to the Unit- 
ed States. Negociations are now de- 
pending with the tribes in the Lilinois ter- 


itis expected that other extensive ces- 
sion will be made. I take great interest 
in stating that the cessions already made, 
which are considered so important to the 
United States, have been obtained on 
conditions very satisfactory to the In- 
dians. 

With a view to the security of our ia- 
land frontiers, it has been thought ex- 
pedient to establish strong posts at the 
mouth of the Yellow Stone river, and at 
the Mandan village, on the Missouri; 
and at the mouth of St. Peters, on the 
Mississippi, at no great distance from our 
northern boundaries. It can hardly be 
presumed, while such posts are main- 
tained, in the rear of the Indian tribes, 
that they will venture to attack our 
peaceable inhabitants. A strong hope is 
entertained that this measure will like- 
wise be productive of much good to the 
tribes themselves ; especially in promot- 
ing the great object of their civilization. 
Experience has clearly demonstrated, 
; that independent savage communities 
_ cannot long exist within the limits of a 
civilized population. The progress of 
the latter has, almost invariably, termi- 
nated in the extinction of the former, 
especially of the tribes belonging to our 
tee of this hemisphere, among whom, 
oftiness of sentiment, and gallantry in 
action, have been conspicuous. ‘To ci- 
vilize them, and even to prevent their 
extinction, it seems to be indispensable 
that their independence, as communities, 
| Should cease, and that the control of the 
United States over them should be com- 
| plete and undisputed.—The hunter state 
| will then be more easily abandoned, and 
recourse will be had to the aoquieition 
and culture of land, and to other pur-’ 
suits tending to dissolve the ties which 
connect them together as a savage com- 
munity, and to give a new character to 
every individual. I present this subject 
to the consideration of congress, on the 
presumption that it may he ‘found ex- 
— and practicable to adopt some 

nevolent provisions, having these ob- 
jects in view, relative to the tribes within 
our settlements. 

It has been necessary, during the 
peas year, to maintain a strong naval 
orce, in the Mediterranean, and in the 
Gulf of Mexico, and to send some public 











ritory, and with the Choctaws, by which 








ships along the southern coast, and to 
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the Pacific ocean. By these means, 
amicable relations with the Barbary 
Powers have been preserved; our com- 
merce has been protected, and our rights 
respected. The augmentation of our 
navy is advancing, with a steady pro- 
gress, towards the limit contemplated 
by law. 

I communicate with great satisfaction, 
the accession of an other state, Llinois, 
to our Union; because L perceive, from 
the proof afforded by the additions made, 
the regular progress and sure consum- 
mation of a policy, of which history af- 
fords no example, and at which the good 
effect cannot be too highly estimated. 
By extending our government on the 
principles of our constitution, over the 
vast territory within our limits, on the 
Lakes and the Mississippi, and its nu- 
Ttherous streams, new life and vigor are 
infused into every part of our system, 
By increasing the number of the states, 
the confidence of the state governments 
in their own security is increased, and 
their jealousy of the national govern- 
ment proportionably diminished. The 
impracticability of one consolidated go- 
vernment for this great and growing na- 
tion. will be more apparent, and will be 
universally admitted. Incapable of exer- 
cising local authority, except for general 
purposes, the general government will 
no longer be dreaded. In those cases 
of a local nature, and for all the great 
purposes for which it was instituted, its 
authority will be cherished. Each Fe 

a 


vernment will acquire new force an 


greater freedom of action, within its pro- 


per sphere. Other inestimable advan- 
tages will follow: our produce will be 
augmented to an incalculable amount, in 
afticles of the greatest value for domestic 
use and foreign commerce. Our navi- 
gation will, in like degree, be increased ; 
and as the shipping of the Ailantic states 
will be employed in the transportation of 
the vast produce of the western coun- 
try, even those parts of the United 
States which were the most remote from 
each other will be further bound togeter 
by the strongest ties which mutual in- 
terest can create. 

The situation of this District, it is 
thought, requires the attention of Con- 
gress. By the constitution, the power 
of legislation is exclusively vested in the 








Congress of the United States—In the 
exercise of this power, in which the peo- 
fe have no porGcpeton, Congress 
egislate in all cases, directly on the 
local cencerns of the District. As this 
is a departure, for a special purpose, from 
the general principles of our system, it 
may merit consideration, whether an ar- 
rangement better adapted to the prin- 
ciples of our government and to the par- 
ticular interests of the people may not be 
devised, which will neither infringe the 
constitution, nor affect the object which 
the provision in question was intended 
to secure. The growing population, al- 
ready considerable, and the increasing 
business of the District, which it is believ- 
ed already interferes with the delibera- 
tions of Congress on great national con- 
cerns, furnish additional motives for re- 
commending this subject te your con- 
sideration. 

When we view the great blessings 
with which our country has been favour- 
ed, those which we now enjoy, and the 
means which we possess of handing them 
down, unimpaired, to our latest posteri- 
ty, our attention is irresistibly drawn to 
the source from whence they flow. Let 
us then unite in offering our most grate- 
ful aknowledgements for these blessings 
to the Divine Author of all good. 

JAMES MONROE. 

November 17, 1818. 


aad 
—~——— 


We have given the President’s Mes- 
sage in extenso, and although it may now 
with ourreaders have lost the grace of 
novelty, we beg of them to remember that 
a paper professing to be a Journal of the 
times, would be defective without such a 
document. The various subjects pre- 
sented by our chief magistrate to the 
consideration of Congress, are in eve 

oint of view important. It is cordially 
ened that the members of this legislative 
body, will now remember their duty to 
their constituents ; that they are entrust- 
ed with the high and honorable office of 
legislation, for a more important purpose 
than that of making long speeches, or of 
consuming their time on many subjects, 
absolutely not worth a discussiun. With 
regard to one of the leading features of 
the Message, the President does not say 
that he has any authority for the asser- 
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tion that he makes, that the intervention 
of the Allie’ Powers, in their attempts to 
restore quiet between the Spanish Mon- 
arch and the South American Patriots, is 
to be nothing more than an amicable in- 
terference. The first proposition, the 
first tender of their services, will un- 
doubtedly wear a pacific complexion; but 
should their services be rejected by either 
of the contending parties, more especial- 
ly as their interference has been solicited 
by one, it is too much to say, that in 
such an event, they would hold their 


the combat. It is stated as a fact in the 
public papers, that the Patriots them- 
selves have a Charge de Affairs to repre- 
sent them at the Congress of Aixla Cha- 
pelle. The results of the deliberation of 
that Congress are therefore peculiarly 
important, both as regards the interests 
of Spain, as well as those of the South 
American Provinces. The proceedings 
of this Congress are likewise very impor- 
tant to the future destinies of France. 
The question will probably be taken up, 
whether the army of occupation shall 
now be withdrawn from the frontiers of 
France. If this question is decided in 
the affirmative, it remains to be seen 
whether the Bourbon dynasty will be se- 
cure in the possession of the regal dia- 
dem, without the assistance of the Allies. 
Conjectures will be various; but they 
are merely conjectures ; on such subjects, 
none but Prophets can speak with abso- 


lute certainty. It is very evident from 


a perusal of the President’s Message, that | 


no definitive arrangement has yet been 
made for a cession of the Floridas. All 
this and the conduct of Gen. Jackson are 


left by our chief magistrate for the con- | 


sideration of Congress, unfettered by 
any strongly expressed opinion of his 
own. He has, however, hinted that the 
present posture of affairsin South Ame- 
rica, has convinced him of the justice and 
policy of the measures, that he has here- 
tofore adopted. We all remember that 
these measures professed aneutrality with 
regard to any interference on the part of 
the United States. We are well aware, 
that this line of conduct will encounter, 
as it has heretofore done a_vigo- 
rous opposition on the floor of the 
House of Representatives. Another fea- 
ture of the ene is peculiarly con- 











soling, and leads to the hope that our 
external relations will preserve an ami- 
cable character. The old question of 
impressment may now be calmly debated. 
The world is at peace and England is 
not embarrassed by so many external 
difficulties as she was when that ques- 
tion was presented for adjustment before. 
It is probable that England will now re- 
laxin those demands from which, she 
would not relax in the crisis of her fate. 
The President’s Message certainly leads 


‘us to hope, that these expectations may 
arms and remain neutral spectators of | 


be realised. 

The President gives in his Message a 
most flattering view of our internal re- 
sources. If we can but avoid a collision 


| with foreign nations, if we will but im- 
| prove our own means, if we will but suf- 


fer the latent energies of this continent, 
todevelope and to expand themselves, 
we trust in God that the time is not 
far distant, when we shall be able to look 
with defiance on the menaces of Europe. 
Giant enterprize has gone forth; he 
climbs our native hills—he passes the 
cataracts—he scours the bosoms of our 
inland seas—invades the recesses of the 
forests and from the tops of our loftiest 
mountains surveys a whole Continent 
prostrate at his feet. Whenever he moves 
civilization follows the prints of his dar- 
ing footsteps. ‘The spires of our temples 
glitter with solarrays amidst the gloom 


| of surrounding foliage. 


Where lately nothing was heard but 
the screams of the Eagle, the roar of the 
cataracts, the cries of the savage beasts, 
or of men more savage than they, we 
now hear the forests made vocal with the 
praises of the living God, while liberty 
& law are diffused over the whole surface 
of this mighty Continent. Fancy in this 
career is outstripped by fact, and nothing, 
no nothing but peace is now wanting, to 
give the finishing touches to a picture so 
grand, so superb, so magnificent. None 
but an enemy of his country, none but 
those who look with a jealous eye on our 
unrivalled prosperity, would wish a war 
at the present moment ; or in other words 
would wish to impede the course of their 
country’s magnificence—Nor can it well 
be supposed that prospects so great, so ex- 
tensive are in all parts clear and undaun- 
ted—wherever in the natural world wa 
discover a strong blaze of light, it is aca 
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companied by a mass of shade in the back 
ground—we have difficulties to contend 
with—many difficulties. For these our ad- | 
mirable constitution has provided a reme- | 
dy. Wise and salutary laws are required 
to discipline and model the energies of 
our countrymen—to restrain that excess 
which has been in all countries and in all 
times the characteristic trait of freedom. 
For this purpose the collected wisdom of 
the United States is now assembled at 
Washington ; if our rulers now entertain 
a proper sense of their duty—if they feel 
as they ought, the magnitude of the charge 
confided to their hands, if they can but 
be brought to the conviction that the 
welfare, not only of the present age, but 
of an unborn posterity is committed to 
their care, they will suffer no petty feel- 
ing, no narrow sectional policy, no low 
and grovelling ideas to interfere with a 
duty so deep and so responsible. Not 
only the eyes of all their countrymen, 
but the eyes of all the assembled majesty 
of Earope ave turned towards Washing- 
ton. ‘The experiment is now making on 
a grand and magnificent scale, whether 
a country of such almost interminable 
limits can be governed in the form ofa 
Republic. If we are but true to ourselves, 
if we know properly h« w to estimate our 
own dignity, we have nothing to fear. 
Evils that now press so sorely upon us, 
will in the course of a short period be 
shaken off as “ dew drops from the mane 
of a Lion.” Every thing depends upon 
ourselves, and to Congress now assem- 
bled the people look with cenfidence for 
aredress of their grievances and we trust 
that they will not be disappointed. 

In short when we consider the situa- 
tion of our country, we can but believe 
that nothing now remains for us, but the 
imprevement of our own resources and 
the still further developement of our own 
energies. New-England is pouring forth 
the redundancy of her population in in- 
cessant streams into the wilderness of 
the west. We read of inland towns, no 
traces of which are to be found on the 
map. ‘This vast efflux will be of itself a 
bond of union—local prejudices will gra- 
dually subside, and a silent but certain 
amalgamation will succeed to local jea- 
lousies—whether an American resides in 
the populous towns or cities that line 








the neighborhood of the savage Wigwam, 
he will find himself under the protection 
of the same law, entitled to the same 
rights, and he will be taught to bow tono 
— majesty than the majesty of the peo- 
ple. 

With regard to the execution of Cols. 
Ambristie and Arbuthnot, the editor of 
the Nashville Gazette states as from au- 
thority, that on the trial of the former, a 
letter was produced in evidence under 
his signature addressed tothe Governor 
of the Island of New Providence, found 
on board aschooner. In this letter Am- 
bristie declared that he had organized 
and dispatched 500 Indians to fight Gen. 
Jackson’s forces, and that he was about 
moving for a rejnforcement. This fact 
is stated on the authority of a gentleman 
who was present at the trial. 


We shall at the end of every week 
present our readers with the proceedings 
of Congress in a condensed form, so that 
by turning to the proper page, they wilt 
have at one view a summary of the pro- 
ceedings of that body, ina regular and 
connected train of” events. We shall 
endeavor to condense as much as the 
subject matter will adinit. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. | 


(POR THE JOURNAL.) 
Stanzas addressed to 4. F. 

Cold is the being whose pitiful soul 
To lone dreary caverns would prompt him to fly, 
To yield to his hate a boundless controul, 

And cast on the worid a misanthropic’s eye, 
For me let the bowl and wine cup both flow, 

To quicken the flame of mirth, transport and. 





glee, 
So that at each draught I’ll willing bestow, 
Relying on him that’s social and free. 
Let misers their hoards and their treasures ex» 


plore, 
And dream of their blissat the raptured survey 
Yet still the curst feeling, O had [ but more, 
Chases all true pleasure quite far away. 
But still the sweet calm that encircles the breast. 
Of bim who has sooth‘d affection‘s poor son, 
Is always secure—’tis a haven of rest— 
A good deed in heaven‘s own sight has é 
won. 
Then far be from me the wretch who would 
scorn, 
To taste the pure blessings that socially flow ; 
And he whose benighted mind, tainted, forlorn, 
No transports sav¢ lucre’s Ppossessign ‘can 











our immense extent of sea-coast, or in 


know, 
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But give me the man whose wishes incline, 
To mix in society‘s bright vivid glee, 

And thus would I praise to life‘s latest decline 
The benevolent, social and free. T.D.N. 


From the Franklin Gazette. 
MISSION TO JERUSALEM. 


* 4 Mission is about to be sent from A- 
merica to Jerusalem. After ages of 
darkness, the light of the gospel is 
soon to re-illumine the shores of Pa- 
lestine !”” 

Long hath the crescent’s glittering sign 
On Salem’s temple shone ; 

Long hath Jehovah’s awful shrine 
Stood desolate and lone. 


The tents of Midan tribes unblest 
On Shinah’s plain have spread : 

The wanderer’s foot has rudely prest 
The soil where Jesus bled ! 


But Shiloh comes !—to bless the land, 
And Israel’s tribes restore: 

Lo, Edom, with Assyria’s band 
On Calv’ry shall adore ! 


Pair Lebanon shall hear his voice 
And land where Jordan flows, 
With Sharon’s desert, shall rejoice 

And blossom as the rose.* 


Wo more shall Zion’s daughter mourn, 
Nor captive Judah sigh : 
Jehovah shall her walls adorn 
And bring his ransom’d nigh !f w. 


* Isaiah, xxxv 1. 

¢ Isaiah, xxxv 10—“ And the ransomed of 
the Lord shall return, and come to Zion with 
songs ; and sorrow and sighing shall flee a- 
Way.” 


From the Republican Chronicle 
THE FLOWERS OF LIFE. 
[py s. WOODWORTH. | 
The ills of Life’s journey how many complain of, 
Who swear not a flow’ret is found in the 
road ! 
But the evils they censure I laugh at the 
pain of, 
While sweet smiling Cheerfulness lightens 
the load. 


Though I find not arose, Iindulge not in sor- 


row, 
But pluck with Contentment a daisy to-day ; 
Nay even a sprig will feed hope for the mor- 


row, 
The Humblest that nods to the zephyr of 
May. 


Let others dispute, I'll avcid the dissention, 
Religious, political, moral, or such ; 





For the lily of Peace thus escapes their atten” 


tion, > ‘ 
And the sweet bud of Pleasure which blooms 
at my touch . 


The blossom of Friendship, surviving mortality 
Vl carefully cherish and wear in iy breast s 
Though its picture may boast brighter hues 
than reality, 
Its fragrance directs me when doubtful the 
test. 


The spirit of feeling, the soul of affection, 
Wiidly ardent in rapwure, and melting in wa, 
Whatever its image, uitire or compiexion, 
With mine shall commingle in sympathy’s 
glow. 


Iask not his birth-place, whatever the regiony 
Hot, temperature, frigid—despotic or free ; 
I ask not his politics, creed or religion, 
A Turk, Jew, or Christian—he’s still dear te 
me. 2 


But ah ! there’s a flower which, tho’ teeming 
with nectar, 
Beneath its fair aspect screen’s Misery’s dart 
So artfully veil’d, that it mocks a detector, 
Till press’d to the bosom it pierces the heart. 


But still to a bosom susceptibly placid, 
The anguish of Love will but heighten its joy; 
As the bev’rage uniting a sweet with an acid 
Is oaes, when nectar untemper’d would 
cloy. 


The bramble of Avarice others may nourish, 
Exhausting Life’s soil of its virtues and 
strength ; 
Pll stray where the plants of Beneficence 
flourish, 
And the generous vine winds its serpentine 
length. 


Let misers pursue their mean sordid employ- 
ment, 
And hoard up their treasures for life’s latest 
scenes ; 
Pll waste not the moments allow’d for enjoy- 
ment, 
Nor squander the season in gaining the 
means. 


Our object is happiness—ne’r could we miss it, 
In life’s varied path, if the talent were ours 
From all we encounter some good to elicit, 
As bees gather sweets from the meanest of 
flowers. 


Then pluck every blossom of Happiness bloom. 
Ing ; 
Leave Pirds of contention and play with the 


dove ; 
And our path soon the flush of enchantment ase 
suming, 
Will glow an Elysium of Pleasure and Lov@ 
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